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An objective survey of all the essential facts 
bearing upon the World War Debt problem 
with special reference to the policy of the 
United States. War Debts—and German 
reparations; European government borrowings 
in the U. S.; Debt-funding agreements—also 
the extent of cancellation by the U. S. 
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CONFLICTING THEORIES 





AS the Preparatory Commission for 

the Disarmament Conference come 
to an impasse? The recent dispatches 
from Geneva have been unusually pessi- 
mistic. The correspondents would have 
us believe that the clash of opinion be- 
tween the British and the French repre- 
sentatives following similar clashes 
between the French and American view- 
points, were so serious that only the 
general desire to avoid an open break, 
seems to have prevented the disruption 
of the Conference.* 


Last week two comprehensive plans, 
British and French, were presented by 
Lord Cecil and Paul Boncour. They 
differ fundamentally and in detail: 


(1) Land Armament: the British would limit 
trained reserves, and thus exert an influence over 
what Lord Cecil calls a country’s “power of 
aggression.” France, on the contrary, would 
limit only the number of men with the colors 
in time of peace, and would exclude reserves al- 
together. This, the British retort, would make 
limitation altogether ineffective since by shorten- 
ing the duration of military service, a country 
could substantially reduce the number of men 
with the colors at any given time, and simul- 
taneously increase its reserve strength which 
would be immediately available in time of war. 
The French answer: “If this is so, then how 
much truer is our contention that the limitation 
of land armaments, to be effective, must take 
cognizance of the industrial and commercial as 
well as the whole manpower of a country.” (This 
refers to a fundamental French contention which 
both the United States and Great Britain have 
categorically rejected.) 


(2) Naval Armament: Britain would limit 
total tonnage, tonnage by categories of ships, 
the number of ships, the calibre of cannons 
mounted on each ship, and the calibre of tor- 
pedoes. This classified limitation, the French 
reject in toto. They insist they will accept only 
limitation on the basis of “global tonnage.” 
That is, after an agreement has been reached as 


*A discussion of the conflict between the American and 
French programs is contained in News Bulletin, Vol. 6, No, 
21, April 1, 1927, and more fully in Vol. 6, No. 15, February 
18, 1927. 


to how large the total tonnage of the various 
countries is to be, each government would be 
left free to distribute its tonnage in the different 
classes of vessels as it sees fit. It is clear that 
the countries which maintain a high-seas fleet 
would, on this basis, be placed at a disadvantage 
compared to countries which, from the naval 
viewpoint, are primarily concerned with defense, 
and for which, therefore, smal] vessels and sub- 
marines suffice. In other words, for each battle- 
ship of 30,000 tons which Britain or the United 
States might have, France and Italy might build 
approximately 25 submarines. 

(3) Aviation: The British project is indefinite, 
whereas the French would apply the same prin- 
ciple as to naval armaments. They propose to 
limit the total horsepower of the motors. 

(4) Limitation of Military Expenses: The 
British program suggests only publicity. On the 
other hand, the French continue to urge the 
limitation of military budgets. This suggestion 
is one which both Britain and the United States 
have repeatedly criticized as unfair because of 
the very different standards of military expendi- 
tures in the different countries. 

(5) Control: Lord Cecil’s plan contains only 
general ideas based on the theory emphasized 
time and again by the United States’ and British 
representatives, that the carrying out of any 
agreement must rest on mutual confidence and 
respect for treaty obligations. He admits, how- 
ever, the possibility of complaints of violation 
being taken before an international body. The 
French, on the contrary, would create an organi- 
zation, a Permanent Commission on Disarma- 
ment, which, without having the right to proceed 
to investigation on the spot, would at least be 
authorized to censure the publicity of all informa- 
tion of a military nature, and would be able to 
handle the complaints of one state against 
another. 


Optimistic observers at Geneva have 
assumed that despite the wide differ- 
ences between Lord Cecil and M. Bon- 
cour, a compromise could be effected 
through the British making concessions 
to the French point of view as to land 
armaments, and the latter reciprocating 
by being tolerant of the British point of 
view on naval armaments. But recent 
developments make this doubtful. Bon- 
cour was distinctly resentful of the sug- 




















gestion thrown out by Lord Cecil that 
nothing be done by the Preparatory 
Commission which might imperil the 
work later to be undertaken by the three 
larger naval powers through the conver- 
sations proposed by President Coolidge. 
Hugh Gibson, the American representa- 
tive, quickly intervened, however, to ex- 
plain that the United States was anxious 
that the President’s proposal should not 
in any wise interfere with the work of 
the Preparatory Commission. 


The Japanese have insisted that they, 
Britain and the United States be left free 
to go as far as they can in their three- 
power naval discussions. Meanwhile, 
the Italian representative calmly reiter- 
ates the determination of his Govern- 
ment not to accept any program which 
limits its right to have armaments “ade- 
quate to its needs.” 


China: The Powers and Russia 


FTER weeks of delay, the powers 

finally compromised on the amends 
to be insisted upon because of the attack 
on the foreigners in Nanking. On April 
11, Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan 
and the United States presented to the 
Cantonese representatives identic notes. 
Their demands are three: 


1. Adequate punishment of the commander of 

the troops responsible. 

2. Apology in writing by the Commander-in- 

Chief of the Nationalist Army, including 
a promise to refrain from violence or agita- 
tion against foreign lives and property. 

3. Complete reparation for personal injuries 

and material damage done. : 

The notes conclude: “Unless the Nationalist 
authorities demonstrate to the satisfaction of the 
interested Governments their intention to comply 
promptly with these terms, the said Governments 
will find themselves compelled to take such 
measures as they consider appropriate.” 

Secretary Kellogg, in a statement is- 
sued the day the notes were presented, 
went out of his way to emphasize their 
mildness: 

“The terms are studiously moderate, covering 
only the minimum of what would in the circum- 
stances be done by way of honorable amends by 
any government conscious of its own dignity and 
its duty to other friendly peoples in the family 
of nations. ’ 

“These demands are not made in derogaiica of 
the sovereignty or dignity of the Chinese people 
whom the interested governments are glad to 
believe friendly and with whom they earnestly 
desire to continue and improve relationships of 
good-will and cooperation. They are directed 
rather toward those influences, both foreign and 
Chinese, which made themselves responsible for 
the Nanking outrages by their activities in seek- 
ing to break up the existing friendship and to 
talleane the Chinese people to distrust, hate and 
violence toward the people of the friendly 
powers.” 


Measured by the usual practice of 
great powers in dealing with weaker 
states in reference to similar incidents, 
the tone of these notes is distinctly re- 
strained. They are not an ultimatum. 
But the way is left open for reprisals 
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later, in case the Cantonese response is 
considered unsatisfactory. 


Unofficially, one of the Kuomintang 
representatives has suggested that there 
be an impartial investigation of the Nan- 
king incident. It is not assumed, how- 
ever, that even if made officially, this 
proposal would be accepted by the 
Powers. 

The Soviet authorities have for the 
moment chosen to be moderate also. 
At first it was feared that the search last 
week of some of the buildings included 
in the Russian Legation quarters in 
Peking authorized by Peking officials 
would result in bellicose demands from 
the Russians, with the resulting possi- 
bility of a serious clash between Soviet 
and Japanese troops in Manchuria. But 
Moscow announces that she interprets 
this violation of her diplomatic immunity 
as a scheme to induce her to deliver an 
ultimatum to Peking, and that she de- 
clines to be drawn into the trap. This, 
coupled with news to the effect that the 
Russian advisers of the Cantonese are 
now urging moderation in the latter’s 
attitude towards the foreigner, seems 
to indicate that responsible leaders in 
Moscow are anxious to avoid giving the 
Powers further cause or excuse for 
armed intervention in China. 





President Coolidge, April 6, vetoed the 
bill of the Philippine Legislature, provid- 
ing for the holding of a plebiscite on the 
question of independence. In a long let- 
ter addressed to General Wood, he re- 
iterates his interpretation of the eco- 
nomic and other advantages which the 
United States has bestowed upon the 
Islands and emphasizes the usual argu- 
ments about the economic and political 
dangers which independence would entail. 

Whatever the merit of the Presi- 
dent’s arguments, it seems likely that 
this rejection will accentuate rather than 
diminish independence agitation in the 
Islands. 


Recent Revelations of European Diplo- 
macy, by Dr. G. P. Gooch. Longmans, 
Green & Co., Ltd., London, 1927. A 
frank and non-technical study by the 
foremost British historian of the official 
and other publications since 1918, which 
throws a flood of light on pre-war 
diplomacy. The final chapter, which 
contains Dr. Gooch’s own conclusions, 
is perhaps the best available summary 
of the consensus of scholarly opinion as 
to responsibility for the war. 

China and the Powers, by Henry Kitt- 
redge Norton. The John Day Company, 
New York, 1927. An interesting analy- 
sis of the present situation by a careful 
observer. 





JAMES G. MCDONALD. 
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